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WILD TRAITS II TAME ANIMALS. 

II. THE DONKEY. 

BY DR. LOUIS KOBINSOK. 



The despised donkey may be said to be a more typical repre- 
sentative of the horse family (equidce) than the horse himself. 
He has far more relations living in a state of freedom than has 
his prouder fellow- servant. 

The four known species of zebra — the Cape or Mountain 
Zebra, Burchells Zebra, the Quagga, and the Zebra of North- 
east Africa/ — as well as the three or four species of wild ass, are 
all the donkey's near kin. 

There is very little doubt that the ancestor of the donkey in- 
habited the mountainous tableland to the south and east of Egypt. 
There are still herds of wild asses to be found in this region which 
greatly resemble the finer specimens of our domestic breed. 
Ancient Egypt was the scene of his apprenticeship. The appro- 
priation of the valuable qualities of the ass to man's use was an 
achievement of the early inhabitants of the Nile Delta, and we 
have inherited the benefits derived from it. The Persians and 
the dwellers in Central Asia never succeeded in domesticating 
either the Syrian or the Thibetan wild ass. Whether the donkeys 
of Asia were too clever or the men not clever enough, we do not 
know. One possible explanation can be found in the fact that 
the horse was domesticated in Asia long before he was introduced 
into Egypt. 

As far as we know, the horse, the donkey, and the zebra are 
descended from a common fossil ancestor. This was the four or 
five toed piglike beast spoken of in my last paper. 

We have seen how many of the most valuable qualities of the 
horse are attributable to the fact that he inhabited wide plains, 
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and that most likely he took to life in the open because of the 
carnivorous enemies which lurked in the jungle of the swampy 
lowlands. The ass also appears to have been driven forth into the 
wilderness by the same agency ; but he sought safety in a different 
direction. He fled to the inaccessible hills ; and just as the horse 
became structurally adapted for a habitat on the plains, so the 
ass became adapted for life among the mountains. 

The surefootedness of the donkey and the mule, which makes 
these animals so valuable for traffic upon precipitous roads, is 
one of the qualities so acquired of which man has constantly 
made use. The lesson learned amid the heights and gorges of 
Abyssinia, long ages before the first pyramid was thought of, 
still yields valuable results among the passes of the Andes and 
the Alps. 

Let us see how far an examination of the donkey's other 
prominent characteristics bears out the conclusion as to his up- 
land origin. 

He is smaller than the horse, and the tendency is for all 
mountain animals to be small. We nowhere find huge beasts, 
such as elephants or hippopotami, living upon the tops of ranges 
of hills. In the first place they would not there find nutriment 
enough to supply their needs, and, secondly, their bulk would not 
allow them to climb actively about, as every mountaineer must. 

The ass is grey in color, as are nearly all the dwellers among 
the rocks. The coloration of animals is itself a most interesting 
study. Generally speaking, they are of such a hue as renders 
them most inconspicuous when among their natural surround- 
ings. There are striking exceptions to this rule ; but when 
such exist we find that there are special circumstances to account 
for them. For instance, the zebra is a very conspicuous animal 
(when seen in broad daylight), and the reason is found in the 
fact that zebras are banded together in large herds. Now, a 
herd of animals generally guards against the approach of an 
enemy, not so much through each member watching for himself, 
as by all individuals keeping a watch on one another, and 
especially on the leaders. Supposing a lion or leopard were per- 
ceived by one zebra: his excited movements would at once catch 
the eyes of his fellows, because he is so conspicuously marked, 
and they would either join in protecting him or flee, as the oc- 
casion required. The sharp vision of every pair of eyes in the 
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herd is thus made to contribute to the safety of the whole com- 
munity. I ought to add that Francis Galton has shown the 
curious and interesting fact that in the twilight, when the zebra 
approaches the dangerous drinking-places, his mixed color seems 
to render him much less visible than if he were all of one shade. 

Most mountain animals go in small bands, the members of 
which hare to scatter over a wide area to find food, and so have 
to exercise great personal vigilance. To such, therefore, an in- 
conspicuous coloring is advantageous, and in the case of the ass 
it is an imitation of the desert rocks of his ancestral domain. 

His coat is more* inclined to be shaggy than that of the horse, 
and this also, considering the fact that he is always found wild in 
warm climates, suggests a habitat in elevated regions where the 
air is chilly. In fact the donkey owes the power he has, and of 
which we make use, to adapt himself either to tropic heat or to 
our cold winters, to his mountain origin. 

The giraffes, which come from near the same region, but are 
not highlanders, soon perish in a northern climate, as the 
trustees of the Zoological Gardens of London have found to their 
cost. 

The donkey's legs have a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Bighorn chamois, and other climbing animals. They are stout 
and sinewy, and his hoofs are more pointed than those of the 
horse. He has no very great speed on level ground, but he can 
climb almost as well as a goat when he pleases. He has excellent 
nerves, and never loses his head on the most perilous track. The 
Syrian wild ass, the one mentioned in Scripture, is a much 
swifter animal ; but I am here speaking of the family of our do- 
mestic variety. 

The eyes of the donkey are not so prominent and quick as 
those of the horse, nor does he so often turn his head about to 
sniff the air ; but we all must acknowledge that in develop- 
ment of the ear he excels his proud relation. On the sandy or 
grassy plains, where the sound of footsteps is deadened, the eye 
is most valuable as a sentry, and the breeze blowing evenly across 
the open to the nostrils of the wild-horse gives warning of the 
approach of a foe and betrays the direction from which the danger 
comes. But among the high rocks and gorges the wind is gusty 
and fitful ; and there are many projecting crags round which the 
prowling enemy might creep unseen to within springing distance. 
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Here the keenness of the auditory sense is much more important. 
The rolling of a loose stone down the slope, or the sound of 
stealthy steps among the hard rock and shingle- of the mountain- 
side, at once warns the sentry of the grazing herd. The long, 
movable ears of the ass will enable him to judge the direction 
from which a sound comes, to a nicety ; and many a time they 
have doubtless saved him from a violent death. 

Then consider his magnificent voice ! What could be better 
adapted to advertise his presence to his comrades on the neigh- 
boring mountains, or to challenge his rivals from afar when the 
echoes took up his defiant " hee-haw," until every canon and 
crag within half a mile rang with its repetition ! It sounds ridi- 
culous enough in the streets, I admit, but so does the Highland 
bagpipe, and the yodel of the Swiss mountaineer. 

Civilization has used the poor ass badly. Our ways are not 
his ways, and he not unfrequently reminds us of the fact. When 
he does express dissent, he shows himself an uncompromising 
bigot. Yet let us consider for a moment why he is "such an ass." 

He has been taken from a bold and free life in the uplands, 
where the very air tastes of independence, and has been degraded 
to the lowest kinds of drudgery. Nonconformist as he is, he is 
more of a Tory than the horse. He cannot fit himself to changed 
circumstances. He is like the free Caribs, whom the Spaniards 
tried to reduce to slavery. The condition is so foreign to his 
nature that he cannot fall in with it without losing all the nobler 
traits of his old self. It crushes him. He is proverbially patient, 
but his patience has in it something of the dullness of despair. 
Yet obstinate and rebellious as he occasionally is, he cannot be 
considered a fool. If he appears to be one, it is because we have 
removed him so far out of his national sphere. If any of us were 
taken from our civilized surroundings, and were turned loose to 
get a living among the desolate rocks of Abyssinia we should, 
doubtless, offer as fair a laughing-stock to the wild asses and 
baboons. 

Now, where does the donkey get his obstinacy from ? It is a 
useful quality in the right place. On a long journey, with short 
allowance of food and water, a mule will keep going longer than a 
horse. It seems to me likely that the great difference in character 
between the horse and the ass is partly owing to the fact that 
when wild the former go in large herds and the latter in small. 
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The horse is much more of a society animal than the donkey, and 
so his manners are more suave. He, like all those who have to 
mix freely with their fellows, has acquired an accommodating 
disposition. In the case of men, we seldom find an obstinate, self- 
assertive individual among those who live in cities and mix freely 
in society. Such ass-like natures are much commoner in small 
communities, such as farm hamlets and villages. 

Let me make haste to say that a donkey is distinctly a more 
intelligent animal than a horse. It is his unwillingness to fall in 
with the wishes of those who would influence him, and his stub- 
bornness in sticking to his own views, to which I am alluding. 
In his mountain home, where pasture is scarce, only a few wild 
asses, as a rule, go together. Should a foe suddenly appear when 
they are scattered in search of the scanty herbage, each must de- 
cide on a course for himself, for it would not always be possible 
to follow a leader. Hence self-reliance and a disposition to act 
independently would be valuable in the struggle for existence. 

How do we know that the donkey's ancestors lived where 
pasture was scarce ? Because any ass will eat a thistle, showing 
that his mouth has become adapted for such stringy and prickly 
diet as is found in desert places. 

The dread of entering running water is another characteristic 
of the species. Darwin draws attention to this as an indication that 
the domestic ass first came from a region where water was scarce. 
He also alludes to the delight all donkeys show in rolling in the 
dust as an instance of inherited habits. I cannot see why the 
mere scarcity of brooks in the desert should give the beast this 
instinctive aversion. Why should the wild ass dislike entering 
water ? One would think, after a day in the parched wilderness, 
the cool streams would have been his delight. There evidently 
must have been something about the Egyptian and Abyssinian 
rivers which gave rise to well founded emotions of fear. What 
could it have been ? Crocodiles? We have seen how some horses 
become frantic with terror at the rustle of reed-beds, because it 
was at such spots for countless generations some of the most 
deadly foes of his race lay in wait for him. Indeed, far-fetched 
as it may appear at first sight, I am inclined to adopt the 
crocodile to account for the curious and universal prejudice of 
the donkey. 

The dogs of Egypt have the greatest horror of crocodiles, and 
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approach the river with the utmost caution. They even, as 
Herodotus remarked long ago, run along the bank as they lap. 
Sir Samuel Baker, in his Rifle and Hound in Ceylon, tells a 
most instructive tale of a pariah dog which refused, when hunt- 
ing, to cross a narrow stream. Sir S. Baker afterwards discov- 
ered that there were alligators lurking among the reeds, and of 
these the dog had the most abject terror. 

Crocodiles and similar reptiles were much more plentiful in 
the past than they are now. The rivers in all the warmer parts 
of the world once swarmed with them. If, as is probable, the 
wild asses' forefathers have inhabited a crocodile-infested country 
ever since the Tertiary epoch, they must have had business re- 
lations of a very unprofitable sort for the poor jackass with these 
voracious saurians for hundreds of thousands of years. It would 
be a matter for surprise, especially when we consider the emi- 
nently conservative nature of the donkey tribe, if such a connec- 
tion had left no traces in the instinctive habits of the race. Most 
animals have an inbred horror of lizards and snakes, and this in- 
stinct is almost certainly a vestigial echo of the long and deadly 
struggle for supremacy between the warm and cold blooded popu- 
lations which must have gone on without intermission for hun- 
dreds of thousands of generations. 

There was a time when, as Tennyson teays : 

" A monstrous elf of old 
Was Lord and Master of earth/ 

and the mammals were miserable underlings living where they 
could to avoid his lordship's terrible jaws. Why, then, should 
not the donkey, when he approaches a stream, dread the croco- 
dile ? He has never been told that the brooks of Europe and of 
the northern part of the United States contain no such vermin. 
Let some one of the rising generation of naturalists think this 
theory out; and when he has got at all the available facts, but 
not until then, let him write a monograph upon the subject. I, 
for one, will promise to read it. 

Louis Kobinsoit, M. D. 



